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that Japanese employees can work 

per month. This measure has been 


introduced after cases of karoshi 
(death from overwork), which 
have made the headlines in recent 
months in the archipelago. 
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The Takano River, Kyoto 


The ancient imperial capital is famous for its thousands of temples and shrines. But it holds many more 
surprises for its visitors. Along the river Takano, what a joy it is to admire the cherry trees as the flowers 
start blooming. Here, you can understand why the Japanese give so much importance to these ephemeral 
moments of incredible beauty. 


economy Better growth povoca Endangered 
The International Monetary Fund The latest forecasts from the 
(IMF) expects growth of 1.2% in National Institute of Population 


2017. "The momentum in growth, and Social Security Research are 
alarming. By 2065, Japan will only 
have 88.08 million inhabitants, as 
opposed to 126.9 million currently. 
By this date, nearly 40% of the 
Japanese population will be over 65 
years old, compared with just over 
27% in 2016. A situation leading 
to further constraints. 


fuelled by stronger net exports 
than expected in 2016, is likely to 


continue in 2017," the international 


institution said. Gross domestic 
product (GDP) is now expected to 
rise by 1.2% (instead of the 
estimated 0.8% in January), after a 
rise of 1% in 2016. 
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Thanks to the support of all our readers, 
has now reached its Sth anniversary. 
In order to say thank you to everyone we are giving away 
special present to commemorate our Sth year. 
Why not enter the prize draw? 


nhk.ip/nhkworld. 


To enter, please go to our website 
www.zoomjapan.info/prize/ 
Competition closes on 9th June 2017. 


series A book lest we forget 


After five years of work, the town’s 
students have put the final touches to a 
document for future generations. 
S quake. With che progress of the re- 
construction work, the city is trans- 
formed from day to day. Each in their own 
way, the different neighbourhoods are starting 
to recover the rhythm of daily life as it was 
before the disaster. Some doubt that, in time, 
those who live in regions who escaped the di- 
saster will remember what happened. So that 
the memory of this tragic event is engraved in 
the collective memory, it's necessary to leave 
“testimonies” and publish them. "To protect 
people for the next thousand years, that's why 
we wanted to collect these documents written 
in our own words.” This was the hope of twenty 
students from Onagawa high school, who fini- 
shed their secondary education this spring. 
At the time of the earthquake, these young 
people were in their last year of primary school; 
today, they are 18 years old. On leaving school, 
to share the lessons learnt from the carthquake, 
they created the Association for the Protection 
of Life for the Next Thousand Years, with 
Miss Abe Yuki as president. Their main thing 
they achieved was to publish a manual on 
disasters for high school students called “The 
School Manual for Life". I's made up of archive 
material about the earthquake. "We wanted to 
create not just a collection of archive material, 
but also a school book that would help young 
people know how to protect themselves,” one 
of the students explained during a class in high 
school on civic life. With the support of all 
their classmates, the students had worked on 
their project during all their years at school 
from junior to senior high school, even on their 
days off. 
During their last winter holiday as senior-high- 
school students, they spent the whole night 
between the 29 and 30 December 2016 proof 
reading. From the stare, seven students received 
help from Abe Kazuhiko, a teacher who's now 
the head of Higashi-Matsushima High School. 
He did a detailed proof read, and continually 
encouraged the youngsters. 
"At first, I never imagined we'd get to this 
point. Now I realize that we had all the willpower 
and skills to accomplish it. We'd like to thank 
all the professionals who advised us on the 
more technical details, and everyone else who 
encouraged us one way or another. Indeed, for 
some it was not easy to make time outside of 


ix years have past since the 2011 earth- 


The testimony was imagined and created by the city's junior and senior high school students. 


school hours,” confesses Suzuki Ami, one of 
the members of the project. That was the case 
for Suda Miki. "In senior high school, I didn't 
have a lot of time to give because of my extra 
curricula activities,” she says regretfully. Ne- 
vertheless, she remains determined. “After this 
publication, we'll keep working. The most im- 
portant thing n 
our testimonies with the maximum number of 
people. I wasn't a very active member during 
high school, but now, I will be more involved,” 
she promises. 

Its a very emotional book and a truly moving 
publication. "I'm impatient to know how people 
will receive the book,” Suziki Ami explains. 
Suda Miki expresses his hopes thus: “This do- 
cument is about how we lived through the 
earthquake, written in our own words. A big 
thank you to all those who helped and encouraged 
us, both in Japan and across the whole world. 
I'd like to make sure that his book is read by all 
those who did not experience the disaster.” 
This book took five years from its inception to 
publication. Sixty-three pages in B5 formar, di- 
vided into four sections, its format reflects the 


is to find the means to share 


school curriculum. In the first section on social 
sciences, three action plans are proposed in the 
event of a tsunami: 1. To strengthen the ties 
between people; 2. To rework city planning to 
facilitate access to higher ground; 3. To preserve 
archives. In the science section, there's a detailed 
explanation of the mechanics of earthquakes. 


And in a section on civic life, the day the earth- 
quake happened is described in their own words. 
It explains the importance of life, of daily acti- 
vities, and is illustrated with real stories to 
express the very personal emotions they expe- 
rienced. Another project the students have ini- 
tiated is also mentioned: “The Project for a 
memorial dedicated to li 
of building a memorial of stone in the twenty 
one districts of the city affected by the tsunami. 
This book is worthy of recognition as “an 
archive” chat will help protect residents for the 
next thousand years. The self-published book 
of 300 copies will be distributed in the primary 
and high schools of Onagawa. 

The young students have gone to great length 
to “describe in their own. words" the surreal 


which will consist 


experience of the earthquake. Every word carries 
weight, written by people who have come to 
understand “the importance of life”. Here we 
discover how “a peaceful day-to-day life” without 
a disaster is an extraordinary thing, and how 
wonderful it is to be able to live in the mo- 
ment... In their own way, these young people 
show us their determination to continue working 
to share their experience. “This publication is 
not the end, but the starting point. All this 
will only have meaning if we succeed in pro- 
tecting life for the next 1,000 years,” they say, 
before Suda Miki adds, "there's still so much 
to do.” 

YAMAGUCHI HIROSHI 
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Fis Satay x Zoom pan 


A good novel is sometimes better than reading fifteen essays to get the measure of Japanese society. 


Five authors for one Japan 


Literature is a great way to immerse 
yourself in Japanese culture. These authors 
confirm this. 


swe celebrate the 150th anniversary of 
Natsume Soseki's birth (1867-1916), 
who was considered to be a “custodian” 


by the late Professor Jean-Jacques Origas, it's 
obvious that Japanese literature, which, of necessity, 
includes manga, is another way of taking stock of 
the current changes in Japanese society. Ata time 
when the country is still recovering from the tragic 
events of 11 March 2011, and some of the wounds 
are still healing, and while it's having to face demo- 
graphic, economic and geopolitical upheaval, we 
felt it would be interesting to turn to authors, so 
that they might give us an insight into what they 
think abour their country through the perspective 
of their own field of work. Some of them have 
already been translated, others not, but each has 
received recognition from their readers, who appre- 
ciate their views on society. 

OF course, we should have liked to offer you an 
interview with Murakami Haruki, whose opi- 
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nions, rarely voiced in public, are often the result 
of profound thought about his country. In his last 
novel published in Japan, last February, the author 
of 1Q84 revisits the delicate subject of history, 
which is the cause of so much controversy between 
Japan and its Chinese and Korean neighbours. In 
justa few lines, he recalls the Imperial Army's res- 
posibility for the Nanking Massacre in December 
1937, earning him the wrath of some nationalists. 
But that matters little to him, as he's aware of the 
importance of the subject for Japan's survival in 
the future. But the man who's thought to be next 
in line for the Nobel Prize for Literature rarely 
expresses himself, and when he does, as is only 
natural, he chooses more prestigious publications 
than our magazine. 

But there are other authors just as interesting in 
our opinion, and we have approached them for 
this special edition. Our idea was discover to 
their work and, at the same time, the way they 
go about painting a portrait of Japan today. The 
answers they gave help us highlight some of the 
main issues at stake. 

Asis the case with Natsume Soseki, we understand 


that authors are fascinated by the present, but that 
nited it. They can take a step back 
and offer usa clear, if sometimes frightening, take 
on the present state of affairs for us to read about. 
Japan faces many challenges. One of them, the 
ates. In addition 


they're not 


issue of demography, predomi 


to the rapidly ageing population, which means 
that by 2065, 40% of the population will be aged 
there's the question of why loving 
relationships appear to be disappearing throu- 
ghout the archipelago. Many of the authors that 
we have met take a great interest in this issue, as 


65 or ovei 


they re aware of its importance for the survival 
of Japan as a nation. It’s also interesting to 
observe that most of them are interested in what. 
is taking place beyond the borders of the archi- 
pelago. Natsume Soseki was too, and he wrote 
in Gendai Nihon no kaika (The Civilizing of 
Modern Japan) that all social transformation 
was influenced from outside rather than from 
within the country, meaning that the changes 
. A century later, this obser- 
vation still rings true. 


were only superfici 


Opaira NAMIHEI 


FOCUS 


MEMORY A writer who cannot forget 


FURUKAWA Hideo talks about his roots, 
nuclear power and the strange relation 
between men and animals. 


Remains Pure, published by Columbia Uni- 

versity Press in 2016, Furukawa Hideo tack- 
led the most dramatic event Japan has experienced 
since the end of the Second World War: the carth- 


| n Horses, Horses, in the End the Light 


quake and the tsunami that took place on 11 March 
2011, and provoked the Fukushi 


his own words, and in his typically passionate styl, 


a incident. In 


he casts an unflinching eye on the tragedy, which 
he cannot erase from his mind. As a native of the 


affected region, he continues to be activ 


in keeping 


the memory alive. 


When did you have the idea for this book? 

Furukawa Hideo : On 11 March 2011, I was in. 
Kyoto. Iwas doing research for my new book when 
I found out about the disaster. I can't remember 
how long I spent in front of the TV, watching all 
those tragic images that were shown over and over 
again. My family, who still lives in Fukushima Pre- 
fecture, was lucky enough to survive, but Limme: 
diately felt this almost physical need to return to 
on. Irw: 


my re asifa voice inside kept repeating 


that Thad to watch what was happening, So I went 
home to Tokyo, and from there I left for Fukus 
hima by car. This urge to go home gave way to an 
impulse to write down everything I was seeing and 
feeling That materia 
part of my book. 


makes up the docum 


Horses, Horses, in the End the Light Remains 
Pure is a work of great immediacy, and came 
outin record time. In June, just three months 
after the natural disaster, the whole of it was 
published in th 
following month it was available for sale in 
bookshops. Am I right to believe that this is 
rare, even in Japan? 

t might bean exa 
the circumstances that inspired the novel. The book 
was mostly written spontaneously, impulsively, by 
giving way to the emotions I felt atthe time, instead 
ofa filtered, reasoned approach. My publishers 
understood the emergency, and did all they could 
to make the novel available as soon as possible. 


rary review Shincho. The 


tional case, considering 


This novel has a particular structure that mixes 
reportage, narration and military history. 

F. H. : It wasn't premeditated. Especially in the 
beginning when I returned to Fukushima, my only 
preoccupation was to record everything that was 
going on while it was happening. I'd walk around 


The tragic events of 11 March 2011 rekindled the author's links to the region of his birth. 


with my pen and pad, and write down everything 
that I could see around me — the destruction, hope 
and despair of these people — without knowing 
whether I was going to use these notes. It was com- 
pulsive, [had to write. I'm a writer, not a journalist 
My passion is to tell stories, hat's why I decided to 
add some fictional elements when writing the novel. 


Even though you find the description of being a 


“Fukushima writer” too narrow, you have now 
been fighting for the past seven years for this tra- 
gedy to be remembered... 

F.H. : Yes, it's very important to me, because his- 
torical memory is precious. In my specific case, being 
in Kyoro while it was happening, hundreds of kilo- 
metres away from the disaster, influenced the way 
reacted. Those who were in Tohoku (or even in 
Tokyo, where the shocks were very violent) simply 
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want to forget about what happened. It's very 
human to want to forget traumatic events. But for 
me and many other people, it's important to pre- 
serve the memories of those times, and writing is 
one way among many others of making sure Fukus- 
hima isn't forgotten over time. 


What you're saying is important, because it wasn't 
the first time that Tohoku has experienced a tsu- 
nami. In the past, one could find bollards indi- 
cating how high the water had risen during floods, 
but people forget, and under-estimate the dangers 
of iving in risk zones. 

F. H. : These people behave in that way for seve- 
ral reasons. In Japan, for example, the cule of 
ancestors is still very important. People usually 
live near a cemetery where their family is laid to 
rest. Moving away from it means breaking a mul- 
tigenerational link with one's own land and 
roots: it would be an insult, a wound inflicted 
on one’s own ancestors. It may seem strange to 
some people, but among the things that hurt the 
Fukushima survivors most is the fact that is has 
become impossible to visit their family grave to 
carry out chose traditional rituals. For example, 
my family tombstone was damaged during the 
earthquake on 11 March. My parents needed to 
repair it. The link to our place of origin is often 
stronger than any considerations about safety. 


Let's come back to your book. It starts like a 
report, but fiction suddenly takes over when a 
character, one of the brothers from your pre- 
vious novel, Seizazoku (The Holy Family, 
2008), appears out of nowhere on the back seat 
of your car. Can Horses, Horses, in the End 
the Light Remains Pure be considered as the 
sequel to that novel? 

F. H. + It's nota sequel it’s more ofa recurtingidea. 
Every writer hasa few topics that he regularly revisits 
in different forms. In my case, the disaster of 11 
March generated a series of thoughts that led me 
to re-create some parts of Seizazoku. I reached a 
stage where writing a report was not sufficient to 
express my feelings, and I had to fall back on the 
narrative tools that I find easier to use. Is important 
to highlight that many people fled Fukushima, but 
hundreds of others came to help, report, or to simply 
sce with their own eyes what had happened. The 
brothers in Seizazoku can be understood not just 
as characters from the story, but also as real indivi- 
duals because what they see represents what thou- 
sands of people saw. 


‘Once again, you have animal protagonists in your 
novel. Why do you find them so fascinating? 

F. H. + Horses are at the centre of the story, and so 
are dogs, cats and cows. Since the dawn of time, 
they ve lived close to men, and depended on them. 
They've been able to observe humans ar close hand. 
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A Japanese person's reading of his own country's 
history will always be very subjective, because he's 
partofit. Animals, on the other hand, can have an 
objective outlook on things. Thar’s why I consider 
them to bea perfect narrative medium. 


What is the connection between Fukushima and 
the horses? 

F.H. : For centuries, this region was celebrated for 
its prestigious horse breeding, During the Edo 
period (1603-1867), farmers and horses lived under 
the same roof. People had “L-shaped” farms: 
humans occupied one side, and the horses lived in 
the other, and every animal had a name. I remember, 
when I was a child, we had a stable although we 
didn't have any horses. This culture has now nearly 
disappeared. With the modernization of agriculture. 
and the use of machines, horses aren't needed any- 
more. Even racchorse breeding has disappeared in. 
Hokkaido, and the only ones left are used in the 
tourist trade. 


You'rea native of Koriyama, what memories do 
you still have of where you were born? 

F.H. : When I wasa child, the city was famous for 
its yakuza (laughs). Over time, it became the first 
commercial centre of Fukushima Prefecture, and 
the second urban centre of Tohoku. The earth- 
quake was a hard blow for the local economy, but 
we are now secing a revival. The population has 
even grown, because people had to leave the most 
contaminated zones ofthe prefecture to seek refuge. 


In your novel, you wrote: “I never intended to 
stay in my city. I made that decision in primary 
school. I can't say that I hated the place, simply 
thar Koriyama didn't need me.” What do you 
mean? 

F. H. + It's hard to explain. One of the factors that 
pushed me to leave Fukushima was local tradition. 
Icome from a family of farmers. Normally, the eldest 
succeeds the father in managing the farm, and he 
then assists his elderly parents, while the youngest 
is free to leave and seek his fortune elsewhere. So, 
ever since Iwasa child, I knew what my destiny was. 
I grew up in the countryside until I was 15, and 
moved to the city to goto high school then started 
meeting people from a different milieu, and made 
new friends. That's when I started moving away 
from home, before leaving definitively at the age of 
18, when I enrolled at university in Tokyo. 


Was your home hit by the earthquake? 
F. H. : It was damaged by the shocks, but not to 
the point of needing to be rebuilt. It was very hard. 
for my parents because they didn’t get asingle yen 
from the insurance or from the government. They 
had to pay forall the repairs from their own pocket. 
Asif that weren't enough, my family specialized in 
shiitake mushroom growing, and mushrooms are 


prone to absorbing lots of radioactive substances, 
including caesium, so the whole harvest had to be 
destroyed. The first two years after the earthquake 
were very hard on them. 


Do you go home often? 
F.H. : About six times a year. In fact, I go back to 
Koriyama where I still have many friends, but I 
don't show up at home all that much (laughs). Over 
the past few years, tried to do my best to help with 
the rebuilding, People in Tohoku are quite inward 
looking and uncommunicative, and don't know 
how to express their feelings of rage and despair 
about what happened in 2011. In 2013, with some 
friends, I created a school open to everybody, we 
teach literature as well as different ways of expressing 
one's feelings and emotions in words. It’s been a 
success. 


Last year, the government declared that people 
living in Katsurao and Itate, two villages close to 
Fukushima, could go home because the radiation 
levels had decreased and weren't dangerous any- 
more. What do you think of that? 

F. H. + At the very beginning, the government 
shouldn't have forced all these people to leave. 
Whar’s expected ofa government is that they should 
give clear information on the levels of radioactivity 
and the dangers that those deciding to stay will 
incur. Then, everybody should have the freedom 
to decide whether or not to leave. The authorities 
shouldn't interfere, i's a personal decision. In the 
end, some people would have preferred to stay and 
dic at home in familiar surroundings and near to 
their ancestors tombs, rather than slowly fall apare 
in temporary refuges, far from their own world. In 
that regard, the government's behaviour was unac- 
ceptable. 


So I am guessing you consider the Japanese 
government didn’t do enough to help the victims 
of Fukushima... 

F.H. + Ie didn't. I can't forget how it tried to hide 
the truth, and all the Machiavellian speeches to 
avoid owning up to their mistakes, or the way it 
handed over their responsibility to others. People 
came fromallfourcornersof Japan and from across 
the world to help my region. But the government 
used bureaucracy in order not to get its hands dirty. 


Let's come back to your novel. After the violence, 
death and destruction that you write about, your 
book still seems to end on a note of hope. 
F.H. : It seems to me that reliving that experience 
together can help us avoid making the same mis- 
takes in the future. I'm also convinced that a book 
has a duty to leave the readers with a message of 
hope. Even ifit’s all about tragic stories. One should 
always be optimistic about the future. 
INTERVIEW BY JEAN DEROME 


rocus @ 


eco.ocy Humankind as the main point 


SHIRAISHI Kazufumi casts a critical eye 
over the way his country has changed 
during the past two decades. 


ast year, Dalkey Archive Press published 
L Me Against the World by renowned Ja- 
panese writer and Naoki Prize laureate 
Shiraishi Kazufumi. The book is a collection of 
philosophical ruminations on the nature of exis- 
tence by a 53-year-old businessman (a Mr K) 
who, with unflinching honesty, looks at our 
mortal destiny and our many faults, his apparent. 
rejection of humankind actually hiding a desire 
to save it from itself. 
Originally published in 2008, Me Against the 
World is quite different from Shiraishi's other 
works, many of which are stories full of intrigue 
often portraying the life of privileged people who 
hold important positions in big companics. "A 
lot of people end up working for these big organi- 
zations. They get sucked into their systems and 
power struggles and lose touch with themselves. 
When I used to work asa reporter, [had a chance 
to meet many politicians and other people who 
worked in such companies, so I developed an 
interest in their lives. How do they cope with the 
pressure, the widespread jealousy and envy, and 
try to recover their true self? Where do they find 
the strength to carry on? That was the inspiration 
for my early novels.” 
In the last few years, Shiraishi has moved away 
from these stories in order to tackle more directly 
some of the big issues he particularly cares about, 
such as love, death, and mankind's place in the 
world, “When I look back at my early works, I 
feel like I'm looking at a different writer,” he says. 
Me Against the World exemplifies, both formally 
and content-wise, Shiraishi’s evolution asa writer. 
At times, the book's diary-like form and the name 
of the writer (Mr K stands for Kazufumi i.e. Shi- 
raishi’s first name) even leads the reader into 
thinking that this is not a work of fiction — a 
notion that Shiraishi is quick to reject. “We can 
compare fiction-writing to cocktail-making,” he 
says. “For example, you can mix whisky with soda 
or other ingredients to make cocktails. Like whisky, 
a writer's ideas — his "message" — provide the base 
for his literary cocktails while the plot adds favour 
and spice. Before Me Against the World, you 
could say that I was making cocktails but reached 
a stage when I almost forgot why I was writing 
and what I meant to say. Therefore, when I wrote 
this book I decided to get rid of the other ingredients 
and write in a more direct way. This book, in 
other words, is closer to straight whisky." 
According to Shiraishi, there comes a time in life 


i 


Quitting his job as a journalist has given a new impetus to his career as a novelist. 


(for him it was around the time he turned 40) 
when people start thinking about the meaning of 
certain things: the essence of time, for example, or 
reincarnation and divine salvation. Indeed, one of 
his book's main themes is death and how mankind 
relates to it. According to Shiraishi, even the 
words we choose to express the idea of dying 
convey our feelings about it. "Each language may 
express things slightly differently, but they all 
share the idea that dying is different from complete 
extinction," he says. "In other words, it's a way 
of prolonging our life even after death: of connec- 
ting this life with what may lie beyond it. Once 
you approach the subject this way, death itself 
stops being so frightening. Speaking of death, 
another theme tackled by Shiraishi’s book is the 
huge damage that mankind, with its unrestrained 
reproduction and greed, is inflicting on Mother 
Nature. As Mr K writes in his manuscript, people 
are nothing less than cancer cells. However, Shi- 
raishi’s vision is not as bleak, and he points out 
that he doesn’t think human extinction is the 
only way to save our planet. “In the past, our 
planet has been hit four or five times by giant 
meteorites, causing huge natural disasters and 
the extinction of many animal species,” he says. 
"Certain phenomena are just beyond our com- 
prehension, and there is very little we can do 
unless you think that a meteorite can be stopped 
by a nuclear weapon, as they do in the film Ar- 
mageddon. On the other hand, if we want to 
live in harmony with nature there are things we 
can accomplish even in our daily lives. One of 
them is to stop eating animals. I'm sure you've 
read that the methane gas produced by cows 


and sheep causes huge damage to the atmosphere. 
If we stopped eating meat, that would be an im- 
portant step toward preserving our natural en- 
vironment. Not only that, according to some 
scientists (and Eastern religion as well), these 
animals DNA is dangerously close to ours, so if 
people can't live without meat they should at 
least choose something different, such as poultry, 
or even better, fish. Of course, becoming vegans 
or vegetarians would be the ideal solution." 
Towards the end of Mr K’s manuscript, there's 
a section that reads like a political manifesto, so 
it’s seems natural to end our interview by asking 
Shiraishi's opinion on current Japanese society. 
"The Japanese nation has grown disproportio- 
nately within the limits of a comparatively small 
area,” he says. "Now, it looks like a short and 
very fat person. For example, because of unchecked 
economic development we now have many dan- 
gerous nuclear power plants. For many years 
after the war, Japan has been rather isolated 
from the rest of the world. For these and other 
reasons, Japan has become a very strange and 
weird country, and nobody seems to care. We 
neither have dreams nor a sense of purpose. On 
top of that, our population is shrinking, which 
is not necessarily a bad thing. Even though a lot 
of people seem to be somewhat thoughtless, 
they're not stupid. Maybe someone's going to 
come up with some clever idea for our survival 
that could even be of use to the rest of the 
world. Ir will be interesting to see how our society 
will react, and how it will have changed in 20 
years from now.” 


J.D. 
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THE FUTURE The one who observes change 


In her work, KAWAKAMI Hiromi looks 
at what awaits humankind, for better or 
for worse. 


ust like her novels with their vision of a 
fantasy world, when meeting Kawakami 
Hiromi, her tone is both poetic and myste- 

fous. We interview the novelist who writes 
with such warmth about people, to question 
her about the path she’s chosen, and what she 
thinks about today's human beings, and those 
of the future. 


What made you want to become a novelist? 
Kawakant Hiromi : I started writing when I 
was a student, as a member of the SF club, 
when we were creating a literary magazine. 


Did you like science fiction beforchand? 
K. H.+ Sort of... But since there was no literary 
club to speak of at university, and I was studying 
science, I chose to join the nearest thing to a li- 
terature club. 


What do you like about SF? 
K. H.: The world that SF offers is different 
from our reality. At first glance, what it describes 
seems unreal, But in that unreal world, how 
humans behave and all that happens touches on 
our deepest feelings. That's what I love about SF. 


You lived in the US when you were a child. 
Do you have memories of that time? 

K. H.: Yes, many. But I don't really remember 
what happened when we returned to Japan 
(laughs). That's maybe because it was a unique 
experience. We were there for about three years, 
between kindergarten and primary school. 


Is your writing influenced by your time in 
America? 

K. H.: Yes, certainly. Not only by my American 
life, but by my whole life. Currently, I'm writing 
a series of short stories for the magazine Monkey, 
whose editor-in-chief in M. Shibata Moroyuki. 
They're translated into English as Konoatari 
no hitotachi (Folk from round about).The 
stories take place in a town in Japan, so they're 
very Japanese, but I wrote them while thinking 
of my life back in the US. 


Why do you prefer writing short stories to 
novels? 

H.: I like novels, but I feel more fulfilled 
when writing short stories. It takes a great effort 
for me to write a novel, whereas when I write an 
short story, it feels like there are no obstacles. 
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The novelist never misses an opportunity to question the way Japan is evolving. 


You feel freer? 
K.H.: Howcan I put it... Yes, there's more free- 
dom in this genre, without downplaying the 
freedom that a novel can offer. Though novels 
can tackle grandiose ideas, 1 prefer something 
less imposing, and shore stores fit that description. 


Kamisama 2011 (God Bless You, 2011) was 
based on a collection of your short stories, to 
which you added the subject of nuclear power. 
How did the 2011 earthquake influence your 
writing? 

KH. 
the nuclear power station. I wanted to do some- 
thing, anything. Bur all 1 could do was watch 
TV, not knowing what was going to happen. At 
that time, naturally, many locals left the region, 
and if things had got worse, Tokyo would have 
been uninhabitable for some time, maybe for 
ever. My intention wasn't to describe what was 
going on in Tohoku, but what was happening to 
me. Until then, I had never really felt chat nuclear 
energy was dangerous, but after the disaster, I 
realized how horrific it was. I thought to myself: 
why would anybody create something so abomi- 
nable? What would happen if there were an ac- 
cident? How could the story be told? What 
would be the best way to exp'ress my feelings? I 
then came up with the idea of a man and a bear 
in Kamisama, and what would happen if they 
were forced to live there after a nuclear disaster? 
I wrote this over a very short period of time. 


wrote it two days after the explosion at 


Okina tori ni sarawarenaiyo, (To protect us 
from a great bird, not published in English) pu- 
blished in Japan in 2016, describes humankind 
in the future. The story appears to hinge on the 
natural disaster that occurred in March 2011. 


K. H.+ Yes, it docs. All new technologies are far 
in advance of human capabilities. I'm not only 
thinking of nuclear power stations, but also ge- 
netic engincering Once triggered, we lose control 
over them. Having said char, humankind will 
fade away one day. That's its destiny, just as 
man himselfis mortal. These are the two themes 
I wanted to develop in this novel. 


Though it doesn’t seem so alarmist when one 
reads 
K. H.: No, it doesn’t. It's not meant to alarm 
people. That isn't my job. However, its inevitable 
that if the worst happens, nothing can be done. 
I'm not saying that’s this is the only way. Every 
novelist has his own role to play: either to sound 
the alarm, or state clearly that there's no need 


to worry! But it would be best to never reach 
that stage. 


You still shed a warm light on humanity in 
the future. 

K. H.: Thank you. Yes, I feel a lot of love for 
humankind. 


What do you find interesting in today’s Japan? 
K. H.: I'm very interested in Japanese people. 
Particularly when you're abroad, one thinks about 
what is original about the Japanese, both good 
and bad. Living in Japan, and reading the papers 
or watching the news, I don’t stop asking myself 
this question. I started doing this during the 
period of the economic bubble (1980-1990). Japan 
hasn't stopped changing since I was a child. There 
haven't been any really great changes, but the Ja- 
panese are constantly updating. It's very strange. 
‘And that's what I'm interested in currently. 
INTERVIEW BY HARA SATOMI 
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society Someone who appreciates rules 


MURATA Sayaka is unusual, both as a 
writer and in her attitude towards her 
part-time day-job. 


ne of last year's literary sensations was 
Murata Sayaka, a 37-year-old writer 
who has suddenly become a household 


name after her latest novel, Konbini ningen 
(Convenience Store People), was awarded the 
155th Akutagawa Pri 
tigious literary accolades. Rather than the story's 
artistic value, the media seemed more interested 
in the fact that, like the book's protagonist, Murata 


onc of Japan's most pres- 


has worked part time at a convenience store since 
she finished university and, apparently, has no in- 
tention of quitting her job. However, according 
to Murata, the similarities between the book's 
character and herself stop there. “Keiko, the pro- 
tagonist, is a person who seems to know how to 
move through 
She doesn’t understand why people are supposed 
to talk or be 


ife, bur in reality she hasn't a clue. 


n way, so she decides 


we in a cert 
to fake it. In order to do so, she observes her co- 
workers and the other people around her, and 
imitates them without really understanding what. 
she's doing, Ultimately, the book questions accepted 
social norms and how, and for what purposes, we 


are socialized.” 


Online, I found a composition that you wrote 
when you entered high school. It'scalled “Risou” 
(ideal). Apparently, at the time, you had no 
confidence in yourse! 
you wrote that you aspired to be able to live at 
peace with yourself and the world around you. 
you have managed to achieve thi 
Murata Sayaka : I feel I'm more relaxed now. 
When I was in high school, I was under the im- 
pression that [always had to be a good girl and be- 
have according to socially-approved values. I was 
constantly putting pressure on myself in order to 
be accepted by the adults, but now I can accept 
f for what Lam, faults and all. Now I know 


f and your abilities, and 


that it's okay to be a little weird. This realization 
has been liberating, 


Is there something you would still like to change 
in yourself? 

M. S.: I'm still too shy of strangers. When I 
meet someone for the first time (or even someone 
I like very much), I'm so nervous I can hardly 
speak. There are many things I would like to talk 
about but I find it difficult to put them into 
words. Now that I'm asked to do more and more 


interviews I'm always very anxious, but, at the 
same time, I really want to talk about my novels, 
so I make an effort. 


I guess your recent popularity has helped you 
become more self-confident? Last year, for ins- 
tance, you were among the five women who 
were awarded the Vogue Japan Woman of the 
Year prize. How do you feel about that? 

M. S. : More than the awards themselves, I've 
been particularly grateful for all the kind words 
and positive feedback I received for Konbini 
ningen. Some of my favourite writers as well as 
other people I respect were very kind to me. That's 
been a real boost to my self-confidence. 


Is there any particular writer who has influenced 
youasa novelist? 

M. S. : My very first influence was Yamada Eimi 
(Amy). It was after reading her books that I began 
to think I wanted to become a writer. [The same 
thing has been said by other Akutagawa Prize 
winners, such as Wataya Risa and Kanchara Hi- 


tomi.) Then when I wasin college, I had a passion 
for Mishima Yukio and Dazai Osamu. Among. 
female writers, ike Matsuura Ricko and Kawakami 
Hiromi. I especially like the beauty of their prose 
and how thoroughly they construct their stories. 
appreciate their honesty and the serious attitude 
they ha 
terested in easy-to-understand stories or happy 
endings. They prefer to surprise the reader with 
unexpected twists. They made me understand 
that both the writing and reading experience can 
be freed from conventions. 


c toward their creations. They are notin- 


When did you decide you wanted to be a wri- 
ter? 

M.S, 
around with writ 


In elementary school I started to play 
ng, and by the time I was about 
ten, I knew I wanted to create stories. For many 
years I kept writing for fun. Then while I was in 


Despite her success, Murata Sayaka prefers to continue working in a convenience store. 
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Biocu: 


college, I began to attend a study group called Yo- 
kohama Literary School. Ir was under the guidance 
of Miyahara Akio that I wrote what would become 


my debut novel Junyu (Breast-feeding). 


So far, you have written ten books in about 13 
years. Does the act of writing come easy to you? 
M. S. + I write constantly, though I usually end 
up discarding a lot of what I write. You could say 
that for me writing is a regular activity. If you 
checked inside my bag now, you'd find a lot of 
unfinished manuscripts. I can write anywhere and 
anytime; give me some paper, a pencil, and some 
spare time, even just 30 minutes, and TII stare 
writing, Even before this interview, I killed time 
writing in a café. Weekends are the only time 
when Lake a rest from writing, 


How do you come up with ideas for your sto- 
ries? 

M. S. : Many of my stories are quite strange, but 
that's not something I do on purpose. I always 
start with a portrait of the protagonist. I imagine 
where she lives (it’s usually a woman), her habits, 
etc, and for some reason I often end up with so- 
meone weird (laughs) who says strange things 
when you least expect it, and who's somewhat out 
of syne with other people. That’ the main source 
of inspiration for my novels. You could say that 
the characters I create determine the stories I 
write, Because of that, I never know what's going 
to happen next, let alone how the book is going ro 
end. 


Do you ever get inspiration from your life when 
writing a story? The protagonist of Konbini 
ningen, for instance, works in a convenience 
store, like you. 

M.S.+ In my early works I've sometimes used 
myself as a model. However, the protagonist in 
Konbini ningen is quite different from me. As I 
said, 'm very shy and don'teasily talk to strangers. 
Keiko, on the contrary, though she's a 36-year- 
old single woman like me, isa very carefree person 
who's never afraid to talk. In a sense she’s my 
heroine; the kind of person I aspire to be. 


As a reader, it seems to me that such books as 
Satsujin shussan (Murder and Childbirth) and 
Shometsu sekai (Dwindling World) deal with 
some of Japan's recent problems (e.g. a shrinking 
population) and traditional social views. Did 
you have this in mind when you chose those 
subjects? 

M. S.: Not really. It was more a certain feeling I 
had after talking to my friends; a sort of premonition. 
That said, my choice of subjects may be indirectly 
or unconsciously affected by what I read in the 


news. Japanese society has changed quite a lot 
since I was a child. I grew up during the years of 
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the economic bubble. A lor of girls were into "bo- 
dycon” — tight form-fitting dresses they'd wear 
at discos. At the time, I worried I might do the 
same when I reached their age (laughs). Luckily 
for me, the bubble burst and thar fashion disap- 
peared. Ac the same time, though, women have 
become more independent, and now have the op- 
tion of marrying late and having children later in 
life, ifar all. The idea of happiness itsclfhas changed 


alot. 


Among other things, the number of single people 
without a steady job has increased in many coun- 
tries, including Japan. That's also true for the 
protagonist of Konbini ningen, isn't it? 

M. S. : Yes, just the other day I read that a lot of 
people in their 50s, both men and women, have 
never married. Until not so long ago, these people 
would have been considered to be losers, but, as I 
said, society has changed so quickly in the last 20- 
30 years that nobody can tell how it will evolve in 
the future. 


When you won the Akutagawa Prize last year, a 
lot was said about the fact that you were still 
working at a convenience store. When did you 
start working ata konbini? 

M. S. : I started when Iwas in college. That parti- 
cular store closed after a while, so 1 moved to 
another onc... until it closed down too (laughs). 
After hat worked ara "family restaurant” [casual 
dining restaurant mainly catering to families with 
children] and even tried to concentrate on my 
writing, but, eventually I realized that I actually 
got more writing done if I worked part-time at a 
convenience store. That's what I'm still doing 
now, I guess the two things complement cach 
other well — ac least that’s true for me. By working 
in astoreand dealing with people, new ideas from 
real life flow into my mind. Currently, I work 
three times a week and, strange as it may seem, I 
get more writing done in those three days than 
during my days off. 


So you keep thinking about your novels while 
you're working? 

M. S. : No, it's not like that. When I'm working, 
I just focus on my job, but as soon as I have a 15- 
minute break I take my notebook and stare writing 
away. Luckily, I'm able to concentrate on my 
stories even if I only have a few minutes, and all 
kinds of ideas pop up into my head. I usually geta 
lot of good ideas, even during these short sessions. 


What do you like about working at a convenience 
store? 

M.S. : Hike everything, but especially working at 
the till. I enjoy looking at people faces, or when 
someone smiles at me. I also like to get things 
done quickly, and when you work at the till you 


have to be fast. 


Since the mid 1990s, the convenience store's 
image has been somewhat associated with so- 
called frceters (i.e. people in their 20s and early 
30s who only manage to subsist on low-skilled 
and low-paying part-time work). For you, what 
sort of place is a convenience store? 

M. S.: For me it's a place where anybody can 
work regardless of sex, age, nationality, or academic 
level. At any given store, you might find a senior 
citizen who wants to keep working after retirement, 
or a housewife, or a college student on his first 
work experience. Now, even foreigners work in 
convenience stores, On the other hand, manual 
work is always hard on your body, and backache 
is a recurring problem among people who work 
in this line of business. It's not a job I would re- 
commend to everyone. 


The Ministry of Education plans to promote 
morals (dotoku) into a fully fledged academic 
subject for elementary schools by 2018, and for 
junior high schools by 2019. Many of your cha- 
racters don't seem to follow accepted moral 
values or social mores. What do you think about 
recent developments in Japanese politics? 

S. + T must confess I don't know much about 
politics, There are times, though, when I feel 
uneasy about the current political situation. For 
‘example, che things students learn in history classes 
noware rather different from what I learned when 
Iwas their age. I find it scary. Even on the Internet, 
cases of hate speech have greatly increased in the 
last few years. It's very disturbing, 


imagine that since you were awarded the Aku- 
tagawa Prize, you've received a lot of requests 
for interviews and have been invited to many 
cultural events. Has it been difficult to fit in 
these engagements with your job at the conve- 
nience store? 

M. S. : For the time being, I'm okay. There are 
times when I need to take a day off, but so far my 
manager has been very understanding, Then again, 
my typical work day is organized in such a way 
that I usually don't have a problem. I get up at 
2.00 am. and start writing, [have a list of things I 
want to write and I try to get everything done 
before Leave for work. Then I work at the konbini 
from 8.00 a.m. to 1.00 p.m (bur only three daysa 
week, as I said). After that, I'm free, so I have 
plenty of time to devote to interviews or other 
things. Otherwise I may write some more at a café 
after work. I'm quite lazy by nature, so I guess I 
need this sort of discipline in order to write. If I 
had the whole day to myself I don’t think I would 
accomplish as much. I'm actually quite surprised 
that I've managed to write all those novels (laughs). 


Interview By J. D. 
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COMMITMENT Someone ready to fight 


NAKAMURA Fuminori takes an interest in 
the world around him. He doesn’t hesitate 
to share his views and put them to the test. 


ecognised for his talent in Japan as well 
R oberen Namur Fuit 

is an attentive observer of the society 
in which he intends to play an active role. He 
feels he hasa responsibility not to keep to the si- 


delines while his country is facing its present 
challenges. 


Your writing style reminds me a little of Mi- 
shima Yukio or Dazai Osamu. How do you 
explain this? 

NAKAMURA Fuminori : The reasons are very 
personal. Deep down, I'm not a cheerful person, 
During a period of time when I had to be 
absent from my high school, I discovered No 
longer Human by Dazai Osamu. Like other 
fans, I recognised myselfin the main character. 
It was after reading it that I became an avid 
reader. Back then, I was already in the habit of 
daily writing about what troubled me. Even 
with no ambitions of becoming a writer, my 
words took the form of a poem or a fairy tale. 
Once I reached university, instead of looking 
for work like my classmates, I started writing 
a novel and discovered something about myself. 
1 had only one life to live, so I might as well 
become a writer! 


You had great success with the novel Kyodan 
X [Cult X, unpublished in English] published 


in 2014. It questions today's society. Does 
this mean that your interest has evolved to- 
wards more socictal issues instead of focusing 
on the "self"? 

F..: In Kyodan X, with its social, political 
and historical themes, I describe how the social 
context or world trends influence the individual. 
Basically, my subject hasn't changed, but I can 
say that I have expanded my field of exploration. 
This is why this novel is rather long. I've 
already addressed social issues in the past. In 
2009, for example, I wrote a story about the 
system of the death penalty in Japan. 


How do you fit into society? 

N. F : My way of thinking has always been out. 
of step with others, and I felt isolated. That 
was the case at school, where I pretended to get 
along with my classmates. At the same time, I 
suspect that, to a greater or lesser extent, everyone 
plays a role in his or her life in order to be part 
of this or that group. It would be more unhealthy 
if we were to adapt perfectly to society (laughs). 
Today, people express their disagreements ano- 
nymously on Twitter or on blogs. I don't think 
that I'm anything special anymore. If you look 
closely, you can always find something special 
in someone, even if it's overlooked at first. In 
the end, the differen 
people is only the career choice I made for 


myself. I decided to be an author. 


between me and other 


How do you sce Japan evolving politically? 
N. F .: The progress of the right wing worries 


The author of The Thief makes a clear diagnosis of Japanese society. 


me with the way they exalt the past such as 
the Second World War. Because Lam influenced 
by Sartre, as Oc Kenzaburo is himself influenced. 
by this French writer-philosopher, I feel com- 
pelled to participate in the political debate, 
and I don't hesitate to do so. Of course, I may 
be criticized, but for the moment I'm getting 
by. I'm certain thar I learning much more than 
those who challenge me. 


You're not afraid of being labelled as... 

N. F.: .. being left wing? I belong to the mo- 
derate left. Yet today, in Japan, whether one is 
moderate or not, if you're not with the right, 
you're labelled sayoku, a leftie. Here the left 
and the right are so mixed up that one can't 
can't make out which idea is left or right. I 
wonder if there's such a bizarre country anyw- 
here else in the world. Whatever happens, as 
Jong as I am fully aware of my work and my 
role, I've decided not to duck out. 


Among your generation, are there other wri- 
ters who speak about political issues? 

N. F .: Hirano Keiichiro. He's two years older 
than me. We may be the only two to actively 
be doing it. In recent years, as the pol 
tuation has worsened, I see a few more writers 
appearing. But to my knowledge, they're all 
older than us. When we meet, Hirano and I, 
we worry about the future of the country, and 
we say that we should do something, something 
other than writing, But we don't yet know 


what... 


The government's priority today is to attract 
foreign tourists. What do you think should 
be the real priority? 

N. F + I think we have to come to terms with 
events relating to the Second World War, cla- 
rifying what happened and how Japan really 
behaved. Once this is done, everything will be 
much simpler. 


What should Japan highlight that's positive? 
N. F «+ Its cultural diversity. Japan has a wealth 
of high-quality cultural heritage that deserves 
to be exposed better. More investment is 
needed to develop human resources. It's worth 
the effort because, for example, the quality of 
Japanese literature is recognized internationally 
today. Good books should get exposure in the 
rest of the world, instead of just focusing on 
certain products for political and commercial 
reasons. This is true in all areas. 

INTERVIEW BY KOGA RITSUKO. 
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music A fresh look at the J-music 


In onc of Tokyo's trendy districts, we 
met up with someone who’s an expert on 
the Japanese rock scene. 


or English-speaking pop and rock music 

fans it’s always been difficult to find reliable 

information on Japanese bands new and 
old. That's especially true for books covering the 
indie and underground scenes. Luckily, a couple 
of excellent guides have been published recently 
that offer a frank and accurate look at the subject: 
Kato David Hopkins’ Dokkiri! Japanese Indies 
Music 1976-1989: A History and Guide, and the 
more recent Quit Your Band: Musical Notes from 
the Japanese Underground by Ian F. Martin. As 
I'm too lazy to travel all he way to Osaka, where 
Hopkinslives, I head instead to Koenji, in Tokyo's 
western suburbs, to meet lan Martin. Koenji is 
one of the capital's main centres of alternative 
youth culture and the go-to place to enjoy indie 
music of any kind. So it's not by chance that 
Martin has chosen to base most of his work here. 


Ian, you've lived in Japan for the past 15 years. 
What differences have you noticed between the 
Japanese and Western music scenes? 

Tan F. Martin : It's difficult to make any genera- 
lizations, bur the local music industry tends to be 
more controlling. You can see it particularly in 
the case of the mainstream music scene. In the 
West, for example, the manager is someone who 
works for the artist, whereas in Japan the artists 
are employed by a talent agency (their manager is 
an employee of that agency) and are paid a salary. 
I guessin many cases even the artists fel comfortable 
with this situation because their agency takes care 
of everything, and they feel they are well looked 
after. The problem is that changing agency can 
bea really big deal. There have been a number of 
cases where really famous acts (eg, Ami Suzuki 
and Glay, who were two of the biggest selling 
stars ofthe 90s) left their management company, 
were blacklisted from the music industry and 
found it difficult to keep working. 


In your book you mention the “domestically 
dominated pop and rock music industry”. I've 
always been surprised by how insular the Japanese 
music market can be. 

LF. M.: The language is certainly a problem. 
But I think it also has to do with the local mana- 
gement system. If you want to have a hit in Japan, 
getting your video some airplay on MTV is not 
enough. You have to appear on variety shows 
and talk to some idiotic TV presenter, or get 
your song used in some TV commercial (a very 
common tie-up practice in Japan). This is your 
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lan F. Martin runs Call and Response Records. 


manager's job, and foreign artists don't have the 
kind of access and connections local talent agencies 
have. They also don't have the time and energy 
required to deal with the Japanese market. But. 
those who actually put in the time to do all these 
things, like Lady Gaga, have reaped the benefits. 


You wrote that most indie bands end up 
quitting after a few years. Have you noticed a 
certain pattern? 

LF. M.: You have something you want to say 
and you say it, That's how all these bands are 
born. After that, you need to have a very good 
reason to carry on because it’s not at all easy, and 
the music scene gives you no reason at all. One of 
the things chat makes the local music scene so in- 
teresting is that, basically, no one has a chance of 
becoming famous, so you just do what you want. 
There's no point in chasing some ghostly illusion 
of success — you're never going to grasp hold of 
it, so you may as well do what you really like. 
Thats why so many people do such amazing 
things. The downside of it is that once you've 
made it, once you've produced a record, nobody 
cares about it. The same ten people are coming 
to your shows, and then gradually they get married 
or go on to do something different. Of course, 
this is a little bit of an oversimplification. 


So almost everybody ends up quitting music. Is 
that why you called your book Quit Your Band? 
LF. M. : Yes, but I was also inspired by a song by 
Nakigao Twintail, a wacked-out, oddball punk 
girl band that I saw live almost by accident 
about four years ago. They were still in high 
school at the time. They came out on stage and 
played this insane, wild punk-rock set. In one 
song they sang, “I'm gonna quit! I'm gonna quit 
this band!” Then they stopped in the middle of 


the set, walked off stage, and when they came 
back they had turned into an idol group! And 
they said, "We're going to do a song called 'Sui- 
cide’. I was like, what! And on top of that, 
their moms were there — because they were just 
young kids at the time — standing with their 
faces in their hands thinking, oh god, what have 
we done! They split soon afterwards, but reformed 
about a couple of years ago after moving to 
Tokyo to go to university. So I grabbed them, 
threw them into a studio, and told them to 
record everything they had written so far. 


Call and Response has been around for about 
11 years, Why did you decide to start your own 
record label? 

LF. M. : I was going to a lot of music shows and 
most of them were terrible (laughs), I wanted to 
do something better, and that gave me the idea 
to put on my own shows. That's when I realized 
how difficult it was (laughs). Eventually, [started 
Call & Response Records. 


Back to Call and Response — apparently your 
first release was numbered 99, the second was 
98, and you are planning to quit your label 
when you reach zero. What number have you 
reached so far? 

LF. M.: I must confess that I give 
number to anything I produce, be ita 
or zine. But anyway, my latest release was #62. 
And, of course, I'm definitely quitting when I 
reach zero. People have asked me what my defi- 
nition of success is regarding Call and Response. 
Well, my definition of success is that it's going to 
end (laughs)! Unfortunately, I've miscalculated 
and set myself a very difficult goal. I guess i will 
take 20 more years until I finally reach zero. 


Obviously there are many things in the indie 
music scene that annoy you, but is there one 
thing in particular that you really would like 
to change? 
LF. M. :If it were up to me, all gigs would cost 
1,000 yen, and there would be no obligatory 
charge for drinks. 1,000 yen isa reasonable amount. 
of money to pay, and it would surely attract more 
people to the shows. The events would be more 
fun, with a wider cross-section of people, Of 
course, it's very hard to make it financially viable, 
bur it would attract a larger audience, because 
that's what's missing from the music scene right 
now: the audience. Or if we look at it another 
way, there are too many bands around. So, as the 
title of my books says, you should quit your band 
because your music is rubbish (laughs)! 
INTERVIEW BY JEAN DEROME 


LANGUAGE Omoshiroi yo NIHONGO! 


Welcome once again, to the fascinating world 
of the Japanese language. 


n this issu ake a look at some 
notable phrases using the words 


"Gogatsu' or ‘Satsuki’ (A) 


May was known as Satsuki in the old calendar, 
and through the use of these phrases, you 
might be able to imagine the atmosphere of 


May in Japan 


Satsuki-bare (HAN) 
In the old calendar, June to early July was part 
of Satsuki. This period of time is the rainy 
season in Japan, so the actual meaning of 
‘Satsuki bare’ is sunny weather during rainy 
days. 
After all, a patch of blue sky amidst the clouds 


can have great beauty 
Satsuki-fuji (T HIE) 


This has a similar nuance to Satsuki-bare 


During the rainy season, clouds obscure Mt 


[/ 


(z 


wa MN 
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Fuji, so it can be difficult to see the whole of 
it. However, when the weather permits, the 
view of Mr. Fuji in this season should be 


lovely 


(BAR) 


Samidare (Satsuki-ame) refers to the rain in 


Samidare-s! 


May in the old calendar, which was repeated 
and continuous. Therefore, Samidare-shiki 


can be used to mean repeatedly, continually or 


intermittently 
You can use this word to express the frequency 
of something happening continually in 


business or the news, 


Gogatsu-byou (EAN) 
This is a common colloquial expression 
In Japan, many people start their new new 
lives-such as a new school or joining a new 


company-in April. However, after the week 


long "Golden Week" holiday in May, many 
people find themselves tired and in poor 
health. This feeling is referred to as Gogarsu 


byo, literally "May sickness”. 
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EATING & DRINKING 


Taste of hope 


Kashiwa mochi is a kind of traditional 


Japanese sweet that slightly resembles a 


white clamshell. It is made from a sticky 
rice cake filled with red bean jam and 
wrapped in a folded kashiwa (Japanese 
Emperor Oak) leaf, from which it gets its 


The origin treat date back 


ars to the Edo era. 


approximat 
The kashiwa leaf endures through the 

bitter winter and does not fall from the 
branch until a new leaf bud appears. This 


was seen as a metaphor for parents 


staying alive until their heirs could come 
of age and inherit the household and for 
one's family lineage continuing nbroken. 
Thus it became a symbol of parental hope 
that their children would grow up healthy 


and prosper down the gene 


The tradition continues to this day, with 
families eating kashiwa mochi on the 
fifth of May to celebrate the traditional 


festival of Tango no Sekku. The filling in 


ashiwa mochi is usually e 


er koshian 
et red bean jam with the peel 
removed), tsubu-an (cooked red bean jam 
with the peel left in) or miso-an (white 
bean and miso jam). The leaf itself is not 
edible, but surely carries with it the 


aroma of the Edo era and days gone by! 


Bio 


Minar 


o Kitchoan The taste of authentic 


Japanese confectionary. www.kitchoan.co.uk 


CUSTOM Lunch with a special touch 


A tradition of creating lunch boxes 
that started in kabuki theatres now 
permeates daily Japanese li 


n the U.K., many people associate the word 
unchbox' with their school days; soggy 


sandwiches and well-intentioned but clearly 
past-it fruit that are often discarded in favour of 


less healthy options. 
panese equivalent, the 
continues to sce a surge in popularity, 
largely thanks to many photogenic 
examples being shared across 
the internet. The most popular 
iterations typically feature an 
impossibly diverse arrangement 
of wholesome ingredients, 


c reputation of the Ja- 
bento”, however, 


morsels expertly carved to 
resemble popular charac- 
y realised 


ters, impres: 
seasonal tableaux, a satis- 


fyingly efficient uses of 
space or a combination of the 
above. Moreover, the boxes themselves, many 
boasting compartments and hidden places to 
store chopsticks, can often be as beautiful and 
neat as the food stored in them, 


For many, the ‘true’ bento is lovingly homemade 
by ones parents ora partner, but that doesn't stop 
millions of factory-made versions flying off the 
convenience store shelves in Japan eve 
origin of the bento can be traced back to simple 
boxes of rice-balls that travellers would carry with 
them. These evolved into more modern styles, 
which originally appeared at the kabuki theatre, 
where patrons would eat seasoned rice balls served 
in boxes during the more drawn-out and tedious 
scenes of a long performance. The trend caught 
on and entrepreneurs started selling similar lunch 
boxes at train stations, which in turn gave rise to 
the continuing tradition of ‘cki-ben' (lit: station 
lunch boxes). These are sold at most large train 
stations, usually showcase regional delicacies and 


can feature very interesting box designs, often. 
based on a local raft tradition. As a rule, Japanese 
people don't eat on regular commuter trains, but 
cating your 'eki-ben' is an essential part of any 
Shinkansen (bullet-train) ride. 

Ifyou can't quite make it to a rural Japanese train 
station, you could perhaps try your hand at a 


home-made bento instead. There are no 
rules as to what ingredients to 


include, or which anime cha- 


racter you should carve your 
carrot into, so why not give 
it a try? Japanese spe 
shops can provide the authe 


tic ingredients, such as ‘um 
boshi' (pickled plums) and you 
can also pick up some 
ious, charming 
boxes in which to 


ingei 


store your cu 


ry crea- 
tions. Certainly a more interesting lunch 
option than a supermarket meal deal! 
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6 Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 


Restaurante susi Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, 
London W1B 5LS 


Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lunch) 


Sat. 


tel. 020 7292 0767 


EATING & DRINKING 


4 SPARKLING SAKE 
SENSATION 


HARUYO'S RECIPE 


Se i469 


[Non 


1 Slice the onion and mitsuba into 3 cms 1 onion (200 to 230 g) YEN M I O EL] 
thick pieces. Clean the shrimps, drain 50 g of mitsuba (Japanese herb) 7 E 
them and reserve. 150 g of prawns e 

2. In a bowl, mix together the onion, mit- 30 g of flour 


Available at Japan Centre, Rice Wine Shop. 


suba, the shrimps and 30g of flour. = Hedonism Wines and various restaurant: 


3 In a different. For the batter 
bowl, combine 100 g of flour 
the ingredients 30 g of com flour 


for the batter, Apinch of alt 
1 egg yolk A S T A Open. YH00- 13:00 Mon to r 


using chops- 
ticks. 150 ml of cold water 


4 Pour the batter at SOZAI 
ever the onion, oi Saeveptitan ates arcade, verpol S London ECAN 70M 
mimba and ASTAS e Ta 0207207 7005 
shrimps and stir. Aton house S maaan S London EI 7AA 


5. Heat the oil to 170'C and fry the tempura 
pieces, turning them from time to time. 

6 As soon as they become golden, they are 
ready. Remove the pieces from the oil 
and serve. 


Japanese spring onion is very mild when coo- 
ked. You can also use British spring onions. You 
can also replace mitsuba with flat-leaf parsley 


Š VM E 


17 Half Moon St Mayfair, 
London WIJ 7BE 
“el: 0207 499 4208 


www kikurestaurant.co.uk 


"The right ingredients ore 
the soul of Japanese cuisine. 
19 Shaftesbury Ave, London WID 7ED We take the greatest care z 
www.japancentre.com every doy to serve the i 
freshest and finest tasting i 
* Jopanese food" w [| 
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The Nippon-ji has been a site for prayers since the 13th century. It’s home to one of the biggest statues of Buddha. 


Between heaven and earth on Nokogiri 


Situated on the outskirts of the capital, 
this old industrial site is full of 
beautiful surprises. 


“ ext stop: Hamakanetani". On hea- 
ring that announcement, the tourists 
lon board the train gear up. Some get 


a camera out of their bag, others a map. This 
rather rough ride, which has taken over two hours 
from Tokyo, is about to end. 

As soon as the train stops, people get off and 
exclaim with amazement. A huge cliff, its summit 
covered in lush vegetation, looks down over the 
station. On the right hand side, the sea reflects 


the playful rays of the sun, and from the beach 
the lingering smell of barbecued seafood tickles 
Eagles circle and glide through the blue 
sky, their wings almost motionless. 


the nose. 


Nokogiri Yama, “saw mountain” in Japanese, 
situated on the west coast of the Boso peninsula, 
is one of the largest remains of the ancient Japa- 
nese industry of stone quarrying, It supplied vol- 
canic tuff to the capital by boat from the 18th 
century until it closed down in 1985. Since then, 
it has become a tourist destination offering pano- 
ramic views from its summit. From there you can 
make out the Tokyo Sky Tree building in the dis- 
tance, as well as emblematic Mount Fuji beyond 


Tokyo Bay. Amongst the list of local attractions, 
there's also an old Buddhist temple hidden on 
the side of the mountain, with a 30-metre-high 
stone Buddha, as well as seafood and hot baths. 
There are two ways of reaching the summit: 
hiking tracks for the bravest, but if you are not 
r. This 5-minute 
tops, 
allows you to see this industrial heritage site at 


one of those, there's a cable 


ride through the air, just above the tr 


close hand, once where men dug the soil from 
the bottom to the top of the 330-metre-high hill 
With binoculars, you can see the traces they left. 
behind and imagine how they worked the rock, 
chiselling it to break off chunks of stone, At the 


Ox 
www.mybus-europe.jp/myBusUK 
Tek 020 7976 1191 
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DAY! 


summit, a little exhibition takes visitors through 
the site's history and its close connection to the 
city of Kanetani. 

Tuff extraction started in the region to supply 
the needs of the rapidly expanding capital, then 
known as Edo, when it already boasted a popu- 
lation ofa million. The dark-grey stone was par- 
ticularly appreciated for its heat resistance, and 
became the basis of the local economy. The qua- 
lity of the stone found at the top of the hill was 
better than at its base, so workers gradually wor- 
ked upwards. Nokogiri Yama's unusual shape — 
it looks like a giant has used an axe to cut through 
it vertically — testifies to the hard labour of the 
countless hands that sculpted it. They also 


constructed narrow precipitous pathways to 
connect the harbour to the summit, up and down 
which men and women toiled ceaselessly, their 
backs bent double, carrying the quarried stone. 
In the history of Jap 


this quarry is as important 
as other industrial heritage sites such as Ashio's 


copper mine (Tochigi Pr 
rial saw mill of Yahata (Fukuoka Prefecture). The 


tuff extracted from Mount Nokogiri was used 


and the Impe- 


throughout the country, from the foundations 


of Yokohama Harbour to the construction of a 


pavilion in the Imperial Palace. The development 
and the modernization of the country were based 


on these volcanic ashes, which are several million 


HOW TO GET THERE 


From Chiba's JR station, catch the 
Uchibo line towards Tateyama and get off at 
Hamakanetani. It's an 80 minute ride, but 
worth it for the view as it runs along the edge 
of Tokyo Bay. 2,280 yen return. 

Get a boat from Kurihama harbour, 
south of Yokohama, to Hamakanetani. It's a 
25 minute ride and it costs 1,320 yen return. 


From Hamakanetani station or harbour, follow 
the signs to the cable car station. The ticket 
costs 500 yen one way. Plan to have 600 yen 
at the top to visit the temple, which is also 
accessible on foot from Hamakanetani station. 
It takes about 75 minutes to walk. 


TRAVEL 


To reach the summit, the not-so-brave can take the cable car. 


Ma U.K. 


Art 


Discover Japan Day 
20th May / Liverpool 
wwwliverpoolmuseums.org uk/wml/events. 


Japanese Woodblock Printing : A Craft of Precision 
25th May- 16th July / London 
Wwbritishmuseum.rg 


Hokusai: beyond the Great Wave 
25th May - 13th August /London 
Wwwibritishmuseum.org/whats onaspx 


Edo Pop Japanese prints 
26th May- 24th September / Liverpool 
‘ywwuliverpookmuseumsorgukladylever/exhibitions/e 
do-pop/ 


Film 


BATTLEROYAL [Batoru rowaiaru] 
29th May / London. 

princecharlescinema com 

Dogs Without Names film screening and Q&A with 
director and contributors 

31st May/ London. 

www japansociety org uk/event. 

The Tale of Princess Kaguya (U) 

3rd June / London 

www barbican.orguuk/fim/event-detall 


Theatre & Music 

Pulse & Roll» Taiko Concert 
Until 1st Jull/ Various Nationwide 
kagemusha.com/tickets/ 
Hiro Takenouchi & Friends 
28th May / London. 
wwwfacebook.com/conwayhallsundayconcerts 


Other 


Architecture Foundation Takaharu Tezuka Lecture. 
17th May / London. 
wwwarchitecturefoundation org uk/ 


Charity concert for Tohoku - Kumamoto 
18th May / London. 


wwweventbrite.co.uk 


The Colourful Festivals of Kyoto 
30th May / London. 

wwwijapansociety org uk/ 

Japan Day Aberdeen 2017 

11th June/ Scotland 
wwwfacebookcom/japandayaberdeenorganisation 


Okinawa Day 2017 
24th June / London 
Wwwsites google com/site/Iondonsanshin. 
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TRAVEL 


WIRE AB 


An effort still needs to be made to welcome foreign 


— — 


tourists. 


» ie 
| M ih years old, and had become hardened under the 
n presureoftimeand the fi 


movements of the 
ed by strong hands. 
Nevertheless, the golden age of Kanetanis industry 


carth before being extra 


was short lived. The 1923 earthquake that des- 
troyed the capital and killed 100,000 people, revea- 
led the fragility of tuff. It was gradually replaced 
by concrete. Its extraction was stopped perma- 
nently in 1985. To view these industrial remains 
where 80% of the local population were employed, 
you need to get to the summit. From the cable car 
station, the walk is short but steep. The climb up 
the steps and the view of the vertiginous drop will 
make some feel light headed, while others will be 


alarmed. The Japanese used to call this view: 


Jigoku-nozoki 


shiver, 


view into hell). “Oh, it made me 


one tourist walking towards the cable 
car. Another, holding binoculars, asks him to wait. 


She's looking for Mount Fuji a little grey triangle 


that you can just about make out in the distance, 
beyond the stormy mountains and the blue line 
of Tokyo Bay. From here, you can also see where. 
the quarrying stopped, as workers left some out- 
crops of worked stone on the cliffside, perhaps. 
thinking that they would be back later to remove 
them, But that time never came 

As suggested by the rather anachronistic nick- 
name given to this view — the word “hell” has lost 
it's previously demonic connotation — the loca- 


Are you ready to look into the jaws of hell? tion has been attracting visitors for a very long 


3 JP BOOKS 


= Try our Online Shop 
http://shop.jpbooks.co.uk/en/ 
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You can also travel by boat to this astonishing place. 


time. After being amazed by this unusual view, 
tourists can visit the temple on the hillside that 
boasts one of the country's biggest Buddhas. Since 
it was founded in the 13th century, the Nippon- 
Ji (Japanese temple) has seen the comings and 
goings of both workers and visitors. It survived 
many wars and armed conflicts during its history 
until 1939, when a fire started by a tourist redu- 
ced it to ashes. The main pavilion, with its many 
hidden treasures and historical archives, went up 
in smoke. It was a nightmare for the monks who 
had to wait until che 21st century for their temple 
tobe rebuilt, Due to a lack of money, parts of the 
site still needs to be restored, such as the 1,500 
buddhas that are lined up along the hill’s path- 


ways. Some of these little stone figures dating 
back to the 18th century are missing their heads, 
though that's not due to the fire, but anti-Bud- 
dhist politics at the end of the 19th century, 
whose aim was to make Shintoism the state reli- 
gion. These grey statues portraying a variety of 
expressions weren't lucky enough to be restored 
like the big Buddha, whose face had become worn 
down by wind and rain and was renovated in 
1969. 

Tourism isn't only needed to pay for the restora- 
tion of this religious site. After the quarry closed 
down, just as in other places, the area became a 
victim of depopulation, and it’s now looking to 
tourism to boost its economy. 40,000 visitors use 


TRAVEL 


the cable car each year, and there are as many 
hikers, but the local authorities consider this to 
be too few visitors to this religious and industrial 
museum. "We're very bad at communication," 
says Suzuki Hiroshi, che president of the Kanetani 
art museum, regretfully. "We have more and more 
foreign tourists, we should display signs in 
English,” he adds. Tours and conferences about 
the complex history of this site are organized with. 
the hope of reaching a total of a million tourists 
in a few years time. With the increasing number 
of foreign visitors to Japan, you can already hear 
English being spoken at Hamakanetani station. 
The future seems promising. 
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The Great Wave of Hokusai is a timeless 
masterpiece treasured worldwide. Now, 
watch the artist's final magnum opus—a 
mythic epic of gods and disease once 
completely lost to fire—recreated using the 
latest technology and classic artisanal 
methods. Painted when Hokusai was 86, the 
work depicts the Japanese storm god facing 
off against embodiments of the most feared 
diseases of 19th century Japan, This 
documentary follows technicians and 
craftspeople as they painstakingly summon 
Hokusai's final tour de force back from the 
afterworld. 


Available in the UK on: 


FS / -— 
(iy ( ve online, and on our free app: NASIE 
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